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COMMEMORATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


Memorial  Volume,  a  Record  of  one- hundredth  year  commemorative  observance 
of  the  Battle  and  Massacre,  July  3,  1878.  Edited  by  Wesley  Johnson,  Esq., 
secretary  of  the  Association,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1882,  355  pages.  Includ- 
ing proceedings  of  1879,  1880,  1881. 


Proceedings  for  1882-1888,  with  historical  addresses  by  Rev.  David  Craft; 
Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins  on  "Early  Gospel  Efforts  in  Wyoming;"  Principles 
of  the  Fathers,"  Charles  I.  A.  Chapman;  "Names  on  the  Monument,"  Hon. 
Steuben  Jenkins;  "Flight  from  Wyoming,"  Wm.  A.  Wilcox,  Esq.;  "Growth 
of  the  Republic,"  John  S.  Harding,  Esq. 

Proceedings  for  1893,  with  address  by  E.  Greenough  Scott,  Esq.,  18  pages. 


Proceedings  for  1894  with  address  by  Judge  Sylvester  Dana,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
"The  Fatherland  of  the  Wyoming  Settlers;"  Address  by  Sidney  Roby 
Miner,  Esq.,  "Who  was  Queen  Esther?"  Memorial  sketches  of  Dr.  Hollis- 
ter  and  Hon.  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker.     47  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1895,  with  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.;  historical  paper  by  Mrs.  Miles  L.  Peck,  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
on  "A  Wyoming  Heroine  of  the  Revolution;"  memorandum  concerning  the 
Kennedy  Family;  memorial  sketches  of  Rev.  Geo.  Frear,  D.  D.,  and  Shel- 
don Reynolds,  Esq.,  late  vice  president  of  this  Association. 

Proceedings  for  1896,  with  address  by  Sidney  G.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia; 
John  Dorrance  Farnham,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  "Col.  John  Franklin;" 
Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  Esq..  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  "Two  Years  of  Self  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Second  Wyoming,  Colony;"  retrospect  on  building  the 
monument,  C.  I.  A.  Chapman. 

Proceedings  for  1897,  with  address  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Kieffer,  D.  D.,  of  Easton, 
on  the  "Old  Sullivan  Road;"  and  poem,  "O  Patriots  of  the  Peerless  Vale," 
by  Homer  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Honesdale. 

Proceedings  for  1898,  with  tddress  by  Francis  W.  Halsey  of  New  York,  on 
"Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  and 
poem  by  George  Coronway,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Proceedings  for  1899,  with  an  address  on  "Our  National  Tenure,"  by  John 
Howard  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  ULi.  D.,  President  of  Bucknell  University. 

Proceedings  for  1900,  with  an  address  on  the  "Men  of  Wyoming,"  by  Wm. 
Henry  Egle,  A.  M,  M.  D. 

Proceedings  for  1901,  with  an  address  on  "Our  Debt  to  the  Pioneer,"  by  Dr. 
Ed  D.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College. 

Proceedings  for  1902,  with  an  address  on  "Connecticut  Character  and  Achieve- 
ment," by  Alfred  Mathews,  of  Philadelphia. 

Proceedings  for  1903,  with  an  address  on  "The  History  and  Mythology  of  Sulli- 
van's Expedition  of  1779,"  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.s  L.  H.  D.,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Proceedings  for  1904,  with  an  address,  "A  Colony  Out  of  the  Northern  Wilder- 
ness," by  Major  George  G.  Groff,  Professor  in  Bucknell  University. 

Proceedings  for  1905,  with  an  address,  "The  Nemesis  of  Wyoming,"  by  Prof. 
Enoch  Perrine,  of  Bucknell  University. 

Proceedings  for  1906,  with  an  address,  "Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Common- 
wealth Builder,"  by  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University. 


The  memorial  volume  is  out  of  print  though  a  few  copies  in  paper  are  yet  to 
be  had  from  Wm.  Puckey  &  Bro.,  Wilkes-Barre,  at  $2.00  each.  All  the  later 
proceedings  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  F.  C.  Johnson,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  50 
cents  each. 
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PROGRAMME 


"Star  Spangled  Banner" 
March — "The  Pipe  of  Peace" Whitney 


ALEXANDER'S  NINTH  REGIMENT  BAND 

Invocation — Rev.  W.  T.  Blair,  Wyoming 
Grand  Fantasia — "Dixie" Langey 

ALEXANDER'S  NINTH   REGIMENT  BAND 

Remarks  by  Vice  President,  Wm.  H.  Richmond 
Patrol — "American" Meacham 

ALEXANDER'S  NINTH  REGIMENT  BAND 

Hymn — "America" Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  1 832 

SUNG    BY    AUDIENCE 

My  country!   'tis  of  thee;  Our  father's  God  to  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,  Author  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing-;  To  thee  we  sing-; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died!  Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride!  With  freedom's  holy  light! 

From  every  mountain  side,  Protect  us  by  thy  might! 

Let  freedom  ring!  Great  God,  our  King! 

Overture — "Norma" Bellini 

ALEXANDER'S  NINTH  REGIMENT  BAND 

Historical  Address — "Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Commonwealth  Builder" 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Gems  of  Steven  Foster arr.  Tohani 
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Plumb,   Rollo  G.,   Peely 
Polen,   Miss  Abbie,  Wyoming 
Pringle,  Mrs.   Mary  C,  Kingston 
Pringle,  N.   G.,   Kingston 
Raub,  Mrs.  Andrew  G.,  Luzerne 
Reynolds,  John  B. 
Reynolds,  Schuyler  L. 
Reynolds,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Dorrance 
^Reynolds,   Mrs.    Sheldon 
Rice,  Judge  and  Mrs.   C.   E. 
Richmond,   Clara  Morris,  Scranton 
Richmond,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Wm.   H.,   Scranton 


Richmond,  Emiline  Kirtland,  Scranton 
Richmond,  Lois  R. 
Ricketts,    Col.   R.   Bruce 
Ricketts,   William  Reynolds 
Ricketts,   Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds 
Ricketts,  Miss  Jean 
Ricketts,   Miss  Leigh 
Ripple,  Col.  E.   H.,  Scranton 
Ripple,   E.   H.,   Jr.,   Scranton 
Ripple,  Jessie  C,   Scranton 
Rogers,  Dr.   L.   L.,   Kingston 
Root,  A.   R.,  441  S.   43rd,   Phila. 
Root,  Stanley,  441  S.  43rd,    Phila. 
Ross,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  K.   J.,  Pittston 
Ross,   Mariana  F.,   Pittston 
Saxe,   Sterling  B.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,  H.   B. 
Schooley,   J.  J. 
Schooley,  J.  M.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,   Jesse  B.,  Wyoming 
Scott,   Eben  Greenough 
"Sharpe,   Mrs.    Sally  P. 
Sharpe,  Richard 
Sharpe,   Miss  Sallie 
Sharpe,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Sharpe,   Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery 
Shepherd,  W.   C. 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  I.,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Dr.   Levi  I. 
Shoemaker,  Wm.  M. 
Shoemaker,   Miss  Jennie  H.,  Plains 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Wyoming 
Smith,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Forty  Fort 
Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  V. 
Smith,  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Smith,   Miss  Amanda  M. 
Snyder,    Mrs.   Dr.,   Washington,   D.    C. 
Stackhouse,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Stark,  S.  Judson,  Tunkhannock 
Stark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Plains 


Stearns,   Major  Irving  A. 

Stearns,  Esther  S. 

Stites,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Wyoming 

Stites,  Sarah  H.,   Wyoming 

Strong,  Hon.  Theodore,  Pittston 

Sturdevant,   Mrs.   Carrie  Rogers 

Sturdevant,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Sturdevant,  Miss  Jessie  T. 

Sturdevant,  Thomas  K. 

Sutton,  James 

Taylor,  Dr.   Lewis  H. 

Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M. 

Thomas,  Percy  R. 

Tracy,  Mrs.  Frederick  K.,   Scranton 

Trumbower,   Charles  K.,  Pittston 

Tubbs,  Hon.  Charles,   Osceola,  Pa. 

Tucker,   Mrs.   Martha  S.,  Lexington,  Va. 

Van  Tuyl,  A.  W.,  Wyoming 

Von  Storch,   T.   C,   Scranton 

Von  Storch,   Theo.  Wm.,   Scranton. 

Wadhams,  Ralph  H. 

Watres,   Hon.   L.    A.,   Scranton 

Weller,  Mrs.  Mabel  S. 

Welles,   Albert  H.,   Scranton 

Welles,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Edward 

Welles,   Jason  H.,    Pleasant  Mount 

Welles,  Miss  Charlotte  R.,  Forty  Fort 

Welles,   Charlotte  Rose 

Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

Welles,    Katherine  Ryerson 

Welles,   H.    H.,  3d 

Welter,  J.  L.,  Dorranceton 

Wilcox,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.,  Scranton 

Williams,   C.   M.,   Plainsville 

Wilson,   Charles  F.,   Wyoming 

Woodward,  J.  B. 

Woodward,   Mrs.   Stanley 

Wren,   Christopher,   Plymouth 

Wright,  Geo.   R. 

Tarrington,  W.  L.,  Carbondale 

*  Died  since  preceding  meeting. 


REPORT  OF  EXERCISES. 


Although  the  skies  were  threatening  after  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  Wyo- 
ming Monument  July  3,  1906,  to  participate  in  the  128th 
anniversary  of  the  memorable  battle  of  July  3,  1778,  when 
several  hundred  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming  Valley 
were  destroyed  by  a  combined  force  of  British,  Indians  and 
Tories.  The  big  canvas  had  been  torn  down  by  the  wind  of 
the  preceding  night,  but  was  promptly  replaced  in  good 
shape  by  the  committee  on  grounds.  The  monument  was 
hung  with  flags,  and  at  its  base  were  vases  of  roses  and 
ferns.  There  was  a  large  representation  of  members  of 
the  Historical  Society,  Sons  of  the  RevolutionJ_Dajii£dil^rs— - 
o  f  ihe^Am^i^"3--1^ — 1~"J 


v.i.iv/11     VJJ. 

^uvius  ui  tne  valley  would  at  all  times  be  on  the 

active  roll.  He  urged  the  children  of  former  members  to 
join  and  in  this  manner  the  society  would  have  a  large  list 
of  those  interested  in  the  movement  to  keep  alive  the  ob- 
servance of  the  historic  event.   After  the  exercises  a  number 


Richmond,  Emiline  Kirtland,  Scranton 
Richmond,   Lois  R. 
Ricketts,    Col.   R.    Bruce 
Ricketts,   William  Reynolds 
Ricketts,    Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds 
Ricketts,   Miss  Jean 
Ricketts,   Miss  Leigh 
Ripple,  Col.  E.   H.,  Scranton 
Ripple,    E.   H.,   Jr.,   Scranton 
Ripple,  Jessie  C,   Scranton 
Rogers,  Dr.    L.   L.,   Kingston 
Root,   A.   R.,   441  S.   43rd,    Phila. 
Root,  Stanley,  441  S.  43rd,   Phila. 
Ross,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   K.   J.,   Pittston 
Ross,   Mariana  P.,   Pittston 
Saxe,   Sterling  B.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,   H.   B. 
Schooley,  J.  J. 
Schooley,  J.  M.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,   Jesse  B.,  Wyoming 
Scott,   Eben  Greenough 
*Sharpe,   Mrs.    Sally  P. 
Sharpe,   Richard 
Sharpe,   Miss  Sallie 
Sharpe,   Miss  Mary  A. 
Sharpe,   Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery 
Shepherd,  W.   C. 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  I.,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Dr.   Levi  I. 
Shoemaker,   Wm.  M. 
Shoemaker,   Miss  Jennie  H.,   Plains 
Shoemaker,   Mrs.   Mary  S.,   Wyoming 
Smith,   Mrs.   John  B.,   Forty  Fort 
Smith,   Mrs.   Elizabeth  V. 
Smith,   Miss  Sarah  P. 
Smith,   Miss  Amanda  M. 
Snyder,    Mrs.   Dr.,    Washington,   D.    C. 
Stackhouse,  Dr.   C.  P. 
Stark,  S.  Judson,  Tunkhannock 
Stark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Plains 


Stearns,   Major  Irving  A. 

Stearns,  Esther  S. 

Stites,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Wyoming 

Stites,  Sarah  H.,   Wyoming 

Strong,  Hon.  Theodore,  Pittston 

Sturdevant,   Mrs.    Carrie  Rogers 

Sturdevant,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Sturdevant,   Miss  Jessie  T. 

Sturdevant,  Thomas  K. 

Sutton,  James 

Taylor,  Dr.   Lewis  H. 

Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M. 

Thomas,  Percy  R. 

Tracy,   Mrs.  Frederick  K.,   Scranton 

Trumbower,   Charles  K.,  Pittston 

Tubbs,  Hon.  Charles,   Osceola,  Pa. 

Tucker,   Mrs.   Martha  S.,  Lexington,  Va. 

Van  Tuyl,  A.  W.,  Wyoming 

Von  Storch,    T.    C,    Scranton 

Von  Storch,   Theo.  Wm.,   Scranton. 

Wadhams,   Ralph  H. 

Watres,   Hon.   L.    A,   Scranton 

Weller,  Mrs.  Mabel  S. 

Welles,  Albert  H.,   Scranton 

Welles,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Edward 

Welles,    Jason  H.,    Pleasant  Mount 

Welles,  Miss  Charlotte  R.,  Forty  Fort 

Welles,    Charlotte  Rose 

Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

Welles,   Katherine  Ryerson 

Welles,  H.   H.,  3d 

Welter,  J.  L.,  Dorranceton 
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Williams,   C.    M.,   Plainsville 

Wilson,   Charles  F.,   Wyoming 

Woodward,   J.  B. 

Woodward,   Mrs.   Stanley 

Wren,    Christopher,   Plymouth 

Wright,  Geo.  R. 

Tarrington,  W.  L.,   Carbondale 

*  Died  since  preceding  meeting. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Badders,   Mrs.   Lena  B.,   Kingston 
Bittenbender,   Thomas 
Blair,    Rev.    W.    T.,   Wyoming 
Crary,   Sarah  Wood,   Shickshinny 
Dana,   C.   Burton 

Dana,   Dr.   R.   S.,   Morrisville,   Pa. 
Davenport,   Samuel   M.,    Plymouth 
Dewitt,    Ira,   Wyoming 
Gibbey,    Mrs.   Dr.,   Pittston 
Gingel,    S.    S.,    Wyoming 
Gray,   Frank,  Wyoming 
Griggs,   William,   Wyoming 
Harsch,    C.    H.,   Wyoming 
Hollenback,   Charles  W. 
Jenkins,  John  H.,   West  Pittston 
La  France,  E.   G.,  Wyoming 
Matheson,   C.   W.,   Dorranceton 
Miner,    Dr.    Charles  H. 


Miner,   Mrs.   Grace  S. 
Mott,   Manila  Fellows,  Scranton 
Mott,    Smith  B. 
Neiger,  J.  L.,  West  Pittston 
Nimmo,    Elizabeth  J.,    Pittston 
Reynolds,   Constance,   Wilkes-Barre 
Roberts,   Samuel 
Schooley,   H.   N.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,  Mrs.   Eva  J. 
Shoemaker,  Jane  A. 
Shoemaker,    Stella  Mercer 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.,   Wyoming 
^Strong,   Hon.   Theodore,   Pittston 
Tonnery,  J.  J.,  Wyoming 
Townend,   C.   G.,   Wyoming 
Wilcox,    Emily,    Scranton 
Wilcox,    William  Jenkins,    Scranton 
Williams,   Floyd  E.,   Pittston 


REPORT  OF  EXERCISES. 


Although  the  skies  were  threatening  after  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  Wyo- 
ming Monument  July  3,  1906,  to  participate  in  the  128th 
anniversary  of  the  memorable  battle  of  July  3,  1778,  when 
several  hundred  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming  Valley 
were  destroyed  by  a  combined  force  of  British,  Indians  and 
Tories.  The  big  canvas  had  been  torn  down  by  the  wind  of 
the  preceding  night,  but  was  promptly  replaced  in  good 
shape  by  the  committee  on  grounds.  The  monument  was 
hung  with  flags,  and  at  its  base  were  vases  of  roses  and 
ferns.  There  was  a  large  representation  of  members  of 
the  Historical  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  other  patriotic  societies. 
The  temperature  was  most  agreeable.  During  the  meeting 
the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  furnished  a  perfect 
day. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Benjamin  Dorrance,  who 
was  on  a  trip  to  Labrador,  the  exercises  were  conducted  by 
one  of  the  vice  presidents,  William  .H.  Richmond  of  Scran- 
ton.  On  the  platform  were  three  other  vice  presidents, 
J.  W.  Hollenback,  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  and  William  A. 
Wilcox.  Rev.  W.  T.  Blair  of  Wyoming  pronounced  the 
invocation.  Dr.  F.  C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  society, 
made  some  remarks,  dwelling  upon  the  effective  work  of 
the  association  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  historic 
battle.  Owing  to  the  losses  through  death  he  felt  the  mem- 
bership should  be  added  to  so  that  a  large  representation  of 
patriotic  residents  of  the  valley  would  at  all  times  be  on  the 
active  roll.  He  urged  the  children  of  former  members  to 
join  and  in  this  manner  the  society  would  have  a  large  list 
of  those  interested  in  the  movement  to  keep  alive  the  ob- 
servance of  the  historic  event.   After  the  exercises  a  number 
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availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  and  were  received  as 
members.  Chairman  Richmond  made  some  remarks,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  migration  from  Connecticut  to  Wyo- 
ming and  the  part  his  family  took.  The  acTdfess  of  the  day 
was  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor  of  history  in 
Harvard  University.  His  subject  was  "Benjamin  Franklin 
as  a  Commonwealth  Builder,"  a  subject  particularly  ap- 
propriate during  this  year,  when  the  country  honors  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth.  Dr.  Hart  was  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1880  in  the  class  which  furnished  the 
country  with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  is  also  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  his  native  county  being  Mercer.  As  the 
address  was  reserved  by  Prof.  Hart  for  future  publication, 
only  those  parts  which  relate  particularly  to  Franklin's  con- 
nection with  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
are  here  reprinted. 


*K 


BENJAMIN  FlANKLIN  AS  A  COMMONWEALTH  BUILDER 

AN- ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
BEFORE  THE 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Association, 

JULY  3,  1906, 

BY   , 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART, 

OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  characteristic  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  his  life-long  habit  of  leaving  things 
better  than  he  found  them.  A  profound  and  sometimes  a 
cynical  observer  of  human-kind,  he  was  .nevertheless  a 
strong  believer  in  the  belief  that  you  can  "alter  human 
nature."  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  "turning  life 
upsidedown."  None  of  his  varied  services  is  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  manner  in  which  he  made  himself  an 
upbuilder  of  the  political  constitution  of  his  country.  In 
whatever  community  he  lived  he  was  a  directive  and  a  con- 
structive mind. 

FRANKLIN  AS  A  PENNSYLVANIA]*— 1724-1757. 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1723,  Benja- 
min Franklin  began  to  make  himself  a  commonwealth 
builder  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was*  one  of  the 
motive  forces  in  that  colony.  A  man  never  over  disposed 
to  self  denial  he  enjoyed  the  comfort,  the  good  dinners,  the 
pleasant  associations,  the  building  up  of  social  forces,  the 
contact   with   well   nourished  and  well   contented   people. 


♦Address  published  only  in  part. 
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Certainly  at  the  beginning-  of  his  career  Franklin  had  a 
much  greater  interest  in  Benjamin  Franklin  than  the  corn- 
muity  which  surrounded  him.  He  even  showed  the  unusual 
enterprise  of  going  abroad  in  1727,  a  practice  then  com- 
monly reserved  for  ambitious  young  men  in  search  of  an 
education  or  for  wealthy  colonials  who'  wished  to  spend 
their  money  like  gentlemen.  In  many  ways  Franklin's  two 
years  in  London  was  a  graceless  escapade,  but  he  was 
learning  how  large  the  world  is  and  also  coming  to  realize 
that  he  had  a  far  larger  opportunity  in  a  youthful  com- 
munity like  Philadelphia. 

Returning  thither  in  1727,  he  first  of  all  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  printing  business,  large  and  profitable  for  the 
time.  In  1729,  then  only  twenty-three  years  old,  he  started 
a  newspaper  for  himself,  which  speedily  made  him  a  force 
in  the  community;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  never  lost 
the  habit  of  influencing  public  opinion  by  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles.  Once  launched  as  a  publbisher,  Frank- 
lin extended  his  ventures  more  and  more  widely;  and  in 
1 741  he  even  started  a  General  Magazine  and  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  discover  how  much  money  you  can 
sink  in  a  literary  periodical.  His  newspaper  had  a  very  lim- 
ited circulation  and  no  influence  outside  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  1732  he  began  the  most  popular  and  most  effective 
of  all  his  publications,  "Poor  Richard's  Alamanc,"  an  an- 
nual which  sold  the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  and  which  applied  the  sagacity  and  humor  of  the  writer 
to  a  standard  of  morals,  which  however  utilitarian  and  self- 
seeking,  had  a  powerful  influence. upon  a  crude  and  grow- 
ing people. 

Once  established  as  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
Franklin  bent  his  energies  to  a  great  public  service  in 
setting  up  a  new  standard  of  education.  Colonial  schools 
were  poor  and  till  about  1750  there  were  only  three  little 
colleges  in  the  country — Harvard,  Yale  and  William-and- 
Mary.  Franklin,  however,  always  a  great  reader,  on  re- 
turning from  England  started  what  he  called  the  Junto,  a 
literary  and  debating  club,  in  which  he  sharpened  his  wits 
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and  stimulated  his  fellows.  Then  he  applied  himself  to 
formal  education.  In  1743  he  issued  proposals  for  an  acad- 
emy of  learning  and  in  1744  founded  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  In  1749  he  raised  the  great  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  new  school  and  secured  an  excel- 
lent building  for  it.  This  far-reaching  plan  also  included  "a 
Free  School — for  the  instruction  of  Poor  Children  in  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic" — apparently  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  free  public  school  south  of  New  York.  Six  years 
later  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  "Relief  and  Instruction  of 
Poor  Germans  and  of  the  Descendants  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Adjacent  Colonies."  He  tried  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  white  settlements. 
In  1755  his  school  developed  into  a  college,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  No  man 
in  Pennsylvania,  no  man  in  America,  had  such  sound  thor- 
oughgoing views  as  to  the  value  of  education. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  many  journalists,  his  calling 
speedily  brought  him  into  political  relations,  for  he  was 
chosen  to  be  the  official  printer  of  the  colonial  legislature; 
and  thereafter  for  fifty-nine  years  was  never  out  of  some 
form  of  public  employment,  except  for  brief  intervals  of  a 
few  months.  Thus  established  as  a  kind  of  public  charac- 
ter, Franklin  set  himself  to  improve  both  city  and  colonial 
governments.  In  1737  he  was  made  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  greatly  surprised  his  principal,  the  postmaster- 
general  for  the  colonies,  by  his  prompt  and  accurate  ac- 
counts. 

Just  why  the  city  fathers  of  Philadelphia  have  needed 
so  many  times  to  be  waked  out  of  their  slumbers  in 
the  last  two  centuries  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
inquire;  but  certain  it  is  that  Benjamin  Franklin  organized 
himself  into  the  first  Good  Government  Club  on  record; 
backed  by  at  least  half  the  press  of  the  city  (for  he  owned 
one  of  the  two  newspapers)  and  unanimously  supported  by 
Postmaster  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  demanded  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  city.  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  dispossessing 
the  old  constables,  who  served  in  rotation,  and  in  securing 
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a  police  force  paid  for  that  special  service.  He  also  or- 
ganized a  fire  company,  which  not  only  operated  its  hand 
engine  when  necessary,  but  could  deserve  an  "ecomius" 
like  that  bestowed  by  Art  emus  Ward  upon  the  Baldwins— 
ville  Fire  Company,  which  "came  rushing  to  our  house 
under  a  erroneous  impression  that  there  was  a  conflagra- 
tion raging,  and  kindly  refrained  from  squirting;"  for 
Franklin's  company  also  had  materials  for  covering  and 
protecting  goods.  Franklin  was  also  the  first  of  several 
million  exasperated  persons  to  criticise  the  Philadelphia 
pavements. 

When  later  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
and  an  alderman  and  also  a  local  justice  of  the  peace, 
Franklin,  like  all  good  Philadelphia  citizens,  became  rather 
apathetic.  Nevertheless,  these  honors  were  not  unwelcome, 
for  he  said  of  himself:  "I  shall  never  Ask,  never  Refuse, 
nor  ever  Resign  an  office."  The  truth  is  that  by  this  time 
Franklin   was   involved   in   the  public  life   of  the   colony. 

In  1730  the  young  printer  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the 
"Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,"  which  was  so 
plausibly  wrong-headed  that  it  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a 
paper  money  act  which  had  very  ill  effects  for  the  colony. 
In  1736  he  obtained  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years,  thus 
coming  directly  into  contact  with  the  legislators  and  parties 
of  the  time. 

Colonial  affairs  became  specially  important  when  war 
broke  out  with  France  and  Spain  in  1744.  The  Quakers 
were  then  the  great  problem  in  the  Pennsylvania  govern- 
ment, since  their  principles  forbade  them  to  fight,  or  even 
to  vote  money  for  military  purposes.  Franklin,  therefore, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  called  "Plain  Truth,"  in  which  he  began 
an  agitation  which  resulted  in  ten  thousand  people  signing 
an  agreement  to  subscribe  money  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing men.  Franklin  relates  that  by  a  judicious  application 
of  Madeira  wine  to  the  gullet  of  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
York  he  borrowed  eighteen  cannon  for  the  defense  of 
Philadelphia.     He  did  more !     He  so  aroused  the  Quakers 
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that,  although  they  refused  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
powder  for  the  army,  "because  that  was  an  ingredient  of 
war,"  they  voted  an  aid  to  New  England  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  ap- 
propriated it  "for  the  purchase  of  bread,  flour,  wheat  or 
other  grain."  The  Governor  accepted  with  the  remark: 
"I  shall  take  the  money,  for  I  understand  very  well  their 
meaning  ;  other  grain  is  gunpowder."  Franklin  himself 
suggested  that  the  Quakers  be  importuned  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  a  fire  engine  and  then,  said  he,  "we  will  buy  a 
great  gun,  which  is  certainly  a  fire  engine." 

FRANKLIN  AS  AN  AMERICAN. 

So  far  Frankiin  only  did  better  what  some  other  men 
throughout  the  colonies  were  doing  well,  but  no  other  man 
of  his  time  realized  as  did  Franklin  his  function  as  a  citizen 
of  America.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  identified  with  Penn- 
sylvania, a  visitor  in  many  other  colonies,  he  was  the  Ameri- 
can Cosmopolite.  He  not  only  understood,  he  personified, 
the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

The  opportunity  at  last  comes  to  make  a  national  repu- 
tation by  entering  on  the  larger  field  of  intercolonial  politics 
and  public  service.  In  1754  Franklin  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  commissioner  to  a 
joint  congress  of  the  colonies  in  Albany.  This  congress 
was  summoned  by  the  British  Government  to  meet  at 
Albany  in  order,  first,  to  renew  the  "ancient  friendship 
with  the  Five  Nations;  second,  to  determine  whether  the 
colonies  would  enter  into  articles  of  union  and  federation 
with  each  other.  Seven  colonies  were  represented,  reaching 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Maryland;  but  the  principal  per- 
son from  beginning  to  end  was  Benjamin  Franklin, 
delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  who  brought  with  him  in  his 
pocket  a  suggestion  for  a  sort  of  federal  constitution. 

The  commissioners  to  the  congress  unanimously  voted 
"that  a  union  of  the  colonies  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  preservation,"  and  they  then  proceeded  to  adopt,  with 
very    little    alteration,    the   plan    drawn    up    by    Franklin. 
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This  was  in  effect  that  there  being  a  President  General 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight 
members,  the  delegation  varying  from  two  to  seven  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  each  colony.  The  members  to  be 
paid  for  their  services  and  to  meet  annually. 

In  many  ways  Franklin's  Albany  plan  meant  that  the 
Americans  should  have  enlarged  control  over  their  own 
affairs;  but  also  that  the  existing  colonial  charters  must 
give  way  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  new  union.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  wonderful  that  as  Franklin  records,  "the  as- 
semblies did  not  adopt  it,  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too 
much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to 
have  too  much  of  the  democratic."  Franklin  marvelled 
that  "Six  Nations  of  ignorant  slaves  should  be  capable  of 
forming  a  scheme  for  such  a  union  and  be  able  to  execute 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  has  subsisted  ages,  and  ap- 
pears indissoluble;  and  yet  that  a  little  union  should  be 
impracticable  for  ten  or  a  dozen  English  colonies."  The 
French  and  Indian  War  was  now  in  progress  and  Franklin 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  at  least  what  could  be  done  by 
resolution  and  force  of  character.  When  Braddock's  Army 
was  ready  to  march  on  Fort  Duquesne,  the  general  found 
himself  without  wagons  for  his  stores,  whereupon  Franklin 
cheerfully  appeared  like  a  divinity  out  of  a  basket,  provided 
the  necessary  wagons  and  was  almost  the  only  man  in  that 
year  of  woe  who  helped  to  keep  the  war  going.  The  Penn- 
sylvania government  set  him  to  building  forts  to  protect 
the  frontiers  from  the  Indians;  and  he  was  even  chosen 
colonel  of  a  militia  regiment.  By  what  seemed  like  a  miracle 
he  induced  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  to  stop  their 
interminable  quarrels  long  enough  to  vote  the  swinging 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  military  purposes.  For- 
tunately for  Franklin  in  a  period  when  colonial  military 
reputations  were  subject  to  sudden  eclipses,  in  1757  he  was 
designated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  as  its  agent  to 
England  and  entered  upon  a  new  and  significant  career. 

The  measure  of  Franklin's  capacity  of  service  was  not 
yet  filled,  for  he  was  the  man  of  his  time  who  had  the 
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largest  opportunity  to  show  himself  a  citizen  of  the  British 
Empire.  Looking  back  through  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, we  fail  often  to  recognize  the  truth  that  down  to  that 
struggle  the  Americans  were  merely  Englishmen  across  the 
water. 

In  social  and  political  life,  Franklin  says:  "Natives  o>f 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to  be  an 
old  England  man  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some  respect 
and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us."  That  Americans  born 
should  cross  over  to  England  and  there  become  persons  of 
influence  was  not  so  common;  Franklin  was  one  of  the  few 
Americans  to  assert  the  principle  of  imperial  citizenship  in 
England,  for  the  British  Government  at  that  time  was  in 
theory  an  imperial  affair,  in  which  the  Legislature  chanced 
to  be  a  Parliament  chosen  exclusively  by  Englishmen;  but 
the  rights  of  individuals  and'  the  application  of  the  law  was 
substantially  the  same  in  the  home  country  and  in  the  colo- 
nies. Franklin's  standpoint  was  that  of  William  Pitt — 
that  they  were  both  citizens  of  a  great  empire  in  which 
legislation  and  taxation  must  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  press 
unevenly  or  unjustly. 

His  last  public  service  was,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Chatham,  to  visit  that  great  man  and  frame  with  him 
a  measure  of  compromise  which  they  supposed  would  pre- 
vent the  separation  wThich  both  of  them  dreaded.  The  plan 
was  submitted  to  Parliament,  but  there  rejected.  There 
was  no'  longer  one  empire,  and  Franklin  needed  to  make  no 
choice  between  the  fragments.  An  American  through  and 
through,  he  never  thought  of  anything  but  casting  his  lot 
with  that  of  his  countrymen  and  on  March  21,  1775,  he  left 
England  forever,  and  became  an  original  Son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

FRANKLIN  AND  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

The  British  Empire  had  lost  a  great  citizen;  the  United 
States  of  America  had  gained  one,  for  when  Franklin  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia,  May  5,  1775,  he  found  himself  at  once 
a  member  and  the  leader  in  a  body  of  men  who,  without  any 
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legal  mandate,  were  called  upon  to  create,  to  organize  and 
defend  the  United  States,  and  into  this  new  field  of  activity 
he  threw  himself  with  accustomed  spirit  and  effectiveness. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  Franklin  was  designated  by  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
was  to  meet,  shortly.  A  few  days  later  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Assembly.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  member  and  president  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention;  and  September,  1776,  he  was 
appointed  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  France.  In  that 
year  and  a  half,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  men 
who  designed  the  framework  of  the  future  state  and  na- 
tional governments  of  America.  It  was  indeed  what  Tom 
Paine  called  it:  "The  times  that  try  men's  souls."  Eager, 
energetic  spirits  like  John  Adams  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Passionate  orators  like  Patrick  Henry  and  writers 
like  Thomas  Jefferson  inspired  the  political  imagination; 
tenacious,  inflexible  and  far-seeing  Washington  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  Revolution,  but  it  needed  also  the 
calm  good  humor  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  That  resistance  to  Great  Britain  must  necessar- 
ily lead  to  union  had  already  been  suggested  before  Frank- 
lin came  home.  Nevertheless  the  man  who  had  thought 
most  on  the  subject  of  union,  and  who  was  first  to  bring 
forward  a  well  digested  plan,  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  May 
20,  1775,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  America,  this  proj- 
ect appeared  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  in  London,  so 
that  he  must  have  left  a  copy  behind  him  for  publication. 
July  21,  1775,  Franklin  formally  presented  his  plan  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  manuscript  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
at  Washington  in  Franklin's  firm  and  unmistakable  hand, 
with  the  date  of  its  reception  indorsed  upon  it.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  New  England  Confeder- 
ation of  1643,  which  had  an  elaborate  written  Constitution, 
which  existed  for  forty-one  years,  and  which  performed 
many  public  services,  should  have  been  ignored  when  the 
question  of  colonial  union  sprang  up  a  century  later.  The 
recent  investigations  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  a  graduate  student 
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of  Radcliffe  College,  have  shown  that  the  reason  why  the 
New  England  Confederation  was  so  ignored  is  that  it  was 
not  ignored.  A  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  1643  has  been 
found  in  the  handwriting  of  Rufus  King,  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  from  Massachusetts; 
and,  still  more  striking,  although  nothing  in  Franklin's 
published  writings  refers  directly  to  the  New  England 
Confederation,  a  comparative  analysis  of  that  document  and 
of  his  plan  shows  conclusively  that  he  had  a  copy  of  it 
under  his  hand  while  he  was  penning  his  own  plan.  It  was 
a  strong,  vigorous  and  well  knit  union  that  Franklin  pro- 
posed. 

Although  this  union  by  its  terms  was  to  continue,  even 
though  the  colonies  composed  their  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it;  and  for  nearly  a  year 
Fianklin's  draft  lay  undiscussed.  In  the  early  part  of  1776 
the  current  of  independence  began  to  run  more  swiftly 
than  that  of  union;  and  in  the  committee  appointed  June 
11,  1776,  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Franklin  was  a  member,  but  he  accepted  Jefferson's  draft, 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  phrases.,  which  were 
modified  at  his  suggestion. 

His  principal  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  his 
famous  retort  when  somebody  said:  "We  must  all  hang 
together" — "Yes,  we  must  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  all 
hang  separately." 

Unfortunately,  Franklin  was  not  able  to  carry  some 
very  important  points  in  the  next  question  which  came  be- 
fore Congress,  namely,  the  form  of  the  union.  First,  each 
colony  was  to  have  one  vote  in  Congress,  a  provision 
against  which  Franklin  strongly  protested,  both  on  general 
principles  and  because  the  populous  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  thereby  lose  its  due  influence.  He  equally  opposed 
a  clause  whereby  troops  were  to  be  raised  from  the  various 
colonies  in  proportion  to  the  white  inhabitants  only.  The 
objection  that  unless  the  little  States  had  an  equal  vote  they 
would  be  oppressed  by  the  larger  one  he  parried  by  an  apt 
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illustration  drawn  from  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, where  he  said  it  had  been  "prognosticated  that  the 
whale  would  swallow  Jonah,  but  he  thought  the  prediction 
reversed  in  event  and  that  Jonah  had  swallowed  the  whale;" 
the  Scotch  had  in  fact  got  possession  of  the  government 
and  gave  laws  to  the  English.  Franklin  meanwhile  was 
turning  toward  other  questions  of  moment.  During  the 
progress  of  this  debate  a  State  convention  was  sitting  under 
his  presidency  to  draw  up  a  new  State  Constitution  for 
Pennsylvania.  Franklin's  insistency  induced  the  conven- 
tion to  provide  for  a  legislature  of  a  single  chamber;  for 
he  urged  that  two  houses  in  a  legislature  were  like  two 
teams  pulling  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  wagon. 

FRANKLIN  AS  A  DIPLOMAT. 

September  27,  1776,  Franklin  was  elected  commis- 
sioner to  France.  His  experience  in  England,  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  his  acquaintance  with  statesmen  and  his 
supreme  common  sense  made  him  the  fittest  man  to  send 
abroad,  and  his  seventy  years  did  not  weigh  heavily  upon 
him.  He  was  not  only  a  diplomatic  representative,  he  was 
a  commercial  and  financial  agent,  fitted  out  vessels,  issued 
commissions,  borrowed  money. 

Indeed  Franklin  was  more  than  an  envoy  to  France.  He 
was  the  principal  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  To  him  were  chiefly  due  the  two  treaties  of  1778 
with  France.  By  his  personal  relations  with  Englishmen  of 
note  he  was  the  natural  beginning  point  for  overtures  of 
concord;  and  in  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  in  1782  he 
stood  alongside  the  eager,  impetuous  and  hotly  national 
John  Adams  and  the  courteous,  high  bred  and  determined 
Jay,  the  chief  of  that  remarkable  triumvirate  of  negotia- 
tions. 

FRANKLIN  AND  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 

In  1785  Franklin's  work  abroad  was  done.  The  United 
States  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
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not  only  by  France  and  by  England,  but  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Franklin  landed  in  Philadelphia  Septem- 
ber 14,  1785,  after  an  absence  of  almost  nine  years,  and  he 
says:  "We  were  received  by  a  crowd  of  people  with  huzzas; 
and  accompanied  with  acclamation  quite  to  my  door."  At 
seventy-nine  years  of  age  most  men  expect  retirement  and 
it  was  very  grateful  to  Franklin  that  he  should  almost  im- 
mediately be  chosen  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  in  that  State 
took  the  place  of  Governor,  and  to  enjoy  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth.  The  State  Constitution  was 
very  democratic  and  the  executive  power  so  limited  that 
Franklin  found  the  place  as  near  a  sinecure  as  was  possible 
for  a  man  of  his  lively  temperament.  Perhaps  for  that 
reason  and  perhaps  to  emphasize  his  principle  that  the 
elected  officers  of  the  State  ought  to  serve  without  pay,  he 
turned  his  salary  over  for  various  public  purposes  during 
his  three  years'  service,  for  he  was  twice  re-elected. 

Franklin's  universal  popularity  was  shown  by  the  peo- 
ple of  western  North  Carolina,  now  east  Tennessee,  who  in 
1784  set  up  a  short-lived  frontier  commonwealth,  to  which 
by  way  of  compliment  they  gave  the  name  of  Franklin.  A 
visitor  to  the  great  man  in  1787  says:  "When  I  entered 
his  house  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  an  European  monarch.  But  how  were  my 
ideas  changed,  when  I  saw  a  short,  fat,  trunehed  old  man, 
in  a  plain  Quaker  dress,  bald  pate,  and  short  white  locks, 
sitting  without  his  hat  under  the  tree,  and,  as  Mr.  Gerry 
introduced  me,  rose  from  his  chair,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
expressed  his  joy  to  see  me,  welcomed  me  to  the  city,  and 
begged  me  to  seat  myself  close  to  him.  His  voice  was  low, 
but  his  countenance  open,  frank  and  pleasing.  He  instantly 
reminded  me  of  old  Captain  Cummings,  for  he  is  nearly  of 
his  pitch,  and  no  more  of  the  air  of  superiority  about  him." 

Captain  Cummings,  however,  could  not  have  per- 
formed the  great  national  service  which  still  remained  for 
Franklin.  He  returned  to  America  in  what  most  people 
then   thought   a   period   of   distress   and   discouragement. 
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Franklin,  however,  was  not  alarmed;  he  found  the  country 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  could  he 
think  the  country  in  great  danger  so  long  as  the  merchants 
were  getting  rich  and  the  towns  growing.  Nevertheless 
he  entered  heartily  into  the  movement  for  a  New  Federal 
Convention,  and  he  readily  accepted  membership  as  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the  convention.  Franklin 
urged  for  the  national  government,  a  single  legislative  cham- 
ber, a  weak  executive  committed  to  a  council  rather  than  to 
a  single  president,  and  short  terms  for  members.  On  all 
these  points  he  was  fortunately  overborne,  as  also  on  his 
favorite  old  principle  that  the  states  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented solely  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

Still  Franklin's  influence  was  throughout  in  favor  of  a 
well  organized,  strong  central  government,  with  a  wide  de- 
gree of  popular  representation.  When  the  convention  was 
deadlocked  and  threats  of  breaking  up  were  heard,  he  came 
forward,  June  28,  1787,  with  the  suggestion,  strange  for  a 
supposed  sceptic,  "that  henceforth  prayers  imploring  the 
assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  Assembly  ever  morning  before  we 
proceed  to  business." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  he  rose  to  urge  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  a  willingness  to  yield  something  of 
one's  own  opinion;  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  "a  certain  French 
lady,  who,  in  a  dispute  with  her  sister  said,  'I  don't  know 
iiow  it  happens,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself 
that  is  always  in  the  right !'  " 

When  at  the  end  signatures  of  the  members  were  ap- 
pended, numerous  enough  to  make  it  likely  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  accepted  by  the  people,  Franklin,  look- 
ing at  the  sun  painted  by  the  president's  chair,  made  a 
comment  which  is  as  applicable  to  his  own  reputation  as 
it  was  to  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  "I  have  often 
and  often  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  vicissitudes 
of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  sun 
behind  the   president  without  being  able  to   tell   whether 
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it  was  rising  or  setting;  but  now  at  length  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  know  that  it  is  a  rising,  and  not  a  setting  sun." 

FRANKLIN'S  CHARACTER  SUMMMARIZED. 

The  striking  personality  which  we  have  just  attempted 
to  unfold  in  its  relation  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  did  not  long  survive.  In  1790,  then  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  Franklin  breathed  his  last;  no  man  of 
his  time,  not  even  Washington,  has  so  impressed  himself 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  on  posterity. 

The  first  reason  for  Franklin's  greatness  was  his  power 
of  original  statement  of  familiar  things.  Franklin  was, 
further,  a  man  who  had  it  in  mind  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  own  powers.  As  a  boy  he  boug'ht  and  read  so  many 
books  as  to  astound  Governor  Burnett;  as  a  young  man  he 
devised  an  extraordinary  virtue  table,  ruled  for  the  days  of 
the  week,  with  cross  ruling  for  the  different  respects  in 
which  he  hoped  to  improve,  and  little  black  dots  to  show 
where  he  had  failed.  He  kept  at  this  process  of  self  im- 
provement all  his  life,  reading,  sharpening  his  wits  against 
men,  and  reflecting. 

With  his  gravity,  which  so  much  impressed  the  frivo- 
lous Court  of  France,  was  conjoined  a  love  of  fun  such  as 
no  American  public  man  except  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
ever  enjoyed.  This  is  revealed  in  his  Autobiography,  com- 
posed in  the  very  last  years  of  his  life,  and  incontestably 
the  best  x^merican  literary  work  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  here  we  find  the  delightful  pictures  of  the  gawky 
youth  eating  his  rolls  on  the  street;  and  it  is  to  Poor  Rich- 
ard that  we  look  for  sententious  wisdom,  as  "he  that  falls  in 
love  with  himself  will  have  no  rivals." 

Not  the  least  merit  of  Franklin  is  that,  though  assured 
by  so  many  hundreds  of  people  that  he  was  surpassingly 
wise,  he  avoided  dictation.  One  of  his  recognized  princi- 
ples of  public  life  was  never  to  contradict;  always  to  put 
forward  his  opinion  moderately  and  good  humoredly.  The 
world  needs  men  of  a  more  absolute  temper,  Washingtons 
and  Hamiltons;  but  it  also  needs  the  easier  temperament 
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and  more  conciliatory  methods  of  a  Franklin.  One  of 
Fianklin's  chief  virtues  was  his  interest  in  education,  and 
he  was  the  most  broadly  educated  American  of  his  time. 
He  read  books,  he  visited  many  lands,  he  knew  many  lan- 
guages, he  was  a  profound  student  of  human  nature;  but 
though  he  picked  up  this  culture  as  incident  to  a  very  busy 
life,  he  meant  that  succeeding  generations  should  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  his,  hence  he  founded  that  school 
in  Philadelphia  which  eventually  developed  into  a  uni- 
versity, and  his  descendants  have  ever  been  forward  in  edu- 
cation. In  his  mind,  however,  education  was  a  means  to 
an  end;  the  power  to  do  was  educative;  and  education 
meant  renewed  powers  to  do.  He  himself  lived  an  aston- 
ishingly efficient,  harmonious  and  complete  life,  illustrat- 
ing patriotism  in  public  activity  and  in  private  character. 


Heckman 


